GERMANY AND THE FUTURE OF EUROPE

In the first place, I submit that the Potsdam Plan for the
four-power government of Germany could not have worked out
successfully, even if there had been no Soviet Union involved in
the arrangement. It could not have worked out satisfactorily,
because no prolonged military occupation could have succeeded
in creating a peaceful and democratic Germany; because no
four occupying powers could have agreed upon a diagnosis of
the German malady, much less upon a cure; and because the
Potsdam Plan was contaminated by the Morgenthau theory of
making the Germans peaceful through permanent impotence.

In the second place, the four-power plan was foredoomed to
failure by two major blunders of Western diplomacy committed
at Potsdam. These were the Western acquiescence in an exces-
sive land grab by Russia and Poland and the Anglo-American
failure to establish a complete and workable understanding with
France.

The Yalta Agreement to establish the Curzon Line as the
frontier between Poland and Russia and to "compensate Po-
land" for the loss of its eastern provinces "by accessions of Ger-
man territory in the north and west'* was bad enough because
it repudiated the Atlantic Charter pledge of no annexations. A
reasonable case could have been made for a frank statement
that these pledges would have to be somewhat modified in the
interests of a peaceful Europe. A reasonable case could have
been made for eliminating the strategically provocative enclave
of East Prussia, and for the transfer to Polish sovereignty of the
coal mines and industries of Upper Silesia, in order to give the
new Poland an economy properly balanced between industry
and agriculture, In my judgment, there was no justification
whatever for allowing Poland to annex the agricultural regions
of Lower Silesia, Pomerania, and part of Brandenburg. Had
Poland been given Upper Silesia and all of East Prussia, it
would have been amply compensated for the loss of the Polish
Ukraine to the Soviet Union. But, at Potsdam, the Russians
demanded possession of half of East Prussia for themselves and
were granted this demand for no other reason than that they in-
sisted upon it. Having negotiated this steal for themselves, die
Russians then insisted that Poland be further compensated by
taking over the breadbasket of eastern Germany; and again the